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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Old Joe Miller Revived; or London Budget of Wit, being a 
Choice Volume of everything worthy of Record (!) in the circle 
of Bon Mots, Witty Retorts, and Repartees, in the English Lan- 
guage, divested of Obscenity and Vulgarity. 12mo. pp. 296. 
Hughes. 

Few persons who go down Portugal street, Lincoln’s Inn fields, 

are aware that it was formerly one of the liveliest streets in Lon- 

don, and that one of the theatres frequented by the wits of Charles 
the Second, stood on the site of the china-warehouse belonging to 

Messrs Spode. For this, however, they might not care so much, as 

to know, that in the burial-ground on the other side of the way, 

which they look into as they go along, lies the memorable dust of 
the far-famed Joe Miller, once a comedian in that theatre, and 
whose name has become identified with good jokes, repeated till 
they become bad. He flourished in the time of Congreve, and per- 
formed in his plays; but as few writers say anything about him, 
and Cibber says nothing, it is doubtful whether, as an actor, he rose 
much above mediocrity. His epitaph, which was written by his 
friend Stephen Duck, and renovated not long since in this burial- 
ground, by some praiseworthy parishioner, represents him, no 
doubt with truth, as having been a facetious companion, and an 
nonest man ; but it is singular that there is nothing to shew for his 
having had anything to do with the publication that bears his name: 

“for although originally compiled,’’ says Mr Gorton’s Biographical 

Dictionary, “ by a professed friend and companion, it is well known 

that they were collected by John Mottley, author of the Life of 

Peter the Great, and other works.” — 

“ Motley’s your only wear.” 

The volume before us purports to be the “Old Joe Miller revived,” 

but he is to be forind in it, neither complete, nor by himself. The 

disjecta membra Josephi are mixed up with jokes of a later period, 
and must be recognized by the reader as they can. This is a pity, for 
he has become scarce; and though the publisher, agreeably to the 
commendable announcement in his title-page (part of which, by the 
way, is only true) might have omitted what was objectionable in 
modern eyes, it would have been pleasant to see the old jokes by 
themselves. We cannot give the volume our commendation, though 
we purchased it in the hope of being able to do so. It is coarsely 
printed, carelessly edited, confounding times, places, and persons, 
repeating the same jests in different pages, and though it professes 
to be “divested of obscenity and vulgarity,” has a plentiful supply 
of the latter. The motto— 

“ Immodest jests admit of no defence, 

And want of decency is want of sense.” 

is an alteration, of a well known couplet in Pope, which we notice 

for the purpose of adding’a remark in corroboration to what Mr 

Hazlitt said, respecting the prevalence of the word sense, in the 

writings of Pope and others in the time of Queen Anne; when com- 

mon reason was made lord paramount by the critics, as though it 
had been something belonging exclusively to them and their school. 

In that couplet, a violation of sense was made even an inexcusable 

crime, The reader will remember that it ran thus :— 

“ Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.’ 

Now it was well observed by somebody, that this non-excuse was 

the only one it had; and he accordingly proposed to read the 

couplet thus :— 


“Immodest words admit but this defence, 
That want of decency is want of sense.” 

It is to be observed nevertheless, that times and seasons make the 
great difference in this matter; and that much of what is immodest 
or modest in one age, becomes otherwise in another. There is some- 
thing, however, always offensive in oaths without passion, and ideas 





without cleanliness; and in both these respects, the book before us 
is objectionable. The best thing that has been done for it, is the 
frontispiece, by George Cruikshank, which represents a fat planter 
with a huge nose and little mouth, snoring unconsciously under the 
approach of a mosquito, who, to the delight of a grinning negro 
boy, is ahout to “ burn his feet” on the glowing proboscis. 

It is not worth while to point out the instances of carelessness, 
repetition, and, in fact, total incompetency to his task, of the person 
who got up this jest-book. There are many very poor jokes: there 
are also of necessity many good ones, in a collection consisting of 
nearly three hundred pages. Of the latter, we shall proceed to lay 
before the reader those which appear to us to be least stale; and 
then shall make a few remarks in conclusion. 

‘ A beggar asking alms under the name of a poor scholar, a gen- 
tleman to whom he applied asked him a question in Latin. The 
fellow, shaking his head, said he did not understand him. ‘* Wh 
(said the gentleman,) did you not say you were a poor scholar ?” 


“Yes (replied the other), a poor one indeed, Sir, for I do not 
understand one word of Latin.” 


‘A soldier was bragging before Julius Cesar of the wounds he 
had received in his face, Caesar, knowing him to be a coward, told 
him, he had best take heed the next time he ran away, how he 
looked back. 


‘ A clergyman taxing Peter Pindar one day with want of ortho- 
doxy ; “ll tell you what (said the bard), if you gentlemen of the 
pulpit believe all you preach, you ought to be sent to Bedlam; and 
if you don’t believe it, to be sent to Bridewell.” 


*«T will save you a thousand pounds (says an Irishman to an 
old gentleman), if you don’t stand in your own light.” “ How ?” 
“You have a daughter, and you intend to give her ten thousand 
pounds as a marriage portion.” “Ido.” “Sir, I will take her 
with nine thousand.” 


‘A gentleman saying he had bought the stockings he had on in 
Wales,—* Really, Sir (answered another), 1 thought so, for they 
seem to be well chose (Welch hose).” 


‘A wild young fellow that bad spent his fortune, being asked 
what he meant to do with himself, said, he designed to go into the 
army. “How can that be (said one)? You are a Jacobite, and 
can’t take the oaths.” ‘ You may as well tell me (says he) that I 
can’t take orders, because I am an Atheist.” 


‘A gentleman complaining of a misfortune, said, “It was all 
along with that drunken sot (his man), who could not keep himself 
sober.” “ With respect to your worship (said the fellow), I know 
very few drunken sots that do keep themselves sober.” 


‘When Oliver first coined his money, an old cavalier, looking 
upon one of the new pieces, read this inscription on one side, 
“ God with us;” on the other, “ The Commonwealth of England.” 
“see (said he) God and the Commonwealth are on different 
sides.” 

‘ A melting sermon being preached in a country church, all fell a 
weeping but one man; who, being asked why he did not weep like 
the rest, replied, “ Oh, I belong to another parish.” 

‘A gentleman hearing a parson preach upon the story of the 
children being devoured by two she-bears who reviled the old man, 
and not much liking the sermon, sometime after seeing the same 
parson come into the pulpit to preach at another church, “ Oh, oh, 
(said he), what are you here with your bears again ?” 

‘A young fellow, riding down a steep hill, and doubting the foot 
of it was boggish, called out to a clown that was ditching, and 
asked him if it was hard at the bottom. “ Ay (replied the coun- 
tryman), it is hard enough at the bottom, Pll warrant you ;” but in 
half-a-dozen steps the horse sank up to the saddle girths, which 
made the young gallant whip, spur, curse, and swear. “ Why, thou 
whoreson rascal (said he to the ditcher), didst thou not tell me it 
was hard at the bottom ?”’ “ Ay (replied the other), but you are 
not half way to the bottom yet.” 

‘A Westminster justice taking coach in the City, and be‘ng set 
down at Young Man’s Coffee House, Charing Cross, the driver 
demanded eighteen-pence as his fare. The justice asked him if he 
would swear that the ground came to the money. The man said 
he would take his oath on’t. The justice replied, “ Friend, I’m a 
magistrate ;” and, pulling the book out of his pocket, administered 
the oath, and then gave the fellow his sixpence, saying he must 
reserve the shilling to himself for the affidavit. 
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When Queen Elizabeth went from Temple bar along Fleet 
street in some procession, the lawyers were ranged on one side of 
the way, and the citizens on the other: Lord Bacon, then a stu- 
dent, said to a lawyer that stood next to him, “ Do but observe the 
courtiers ; if they bow first to the citizens they are in debt, if to us, 
they are in law.” 


‘Two conceited coxcombs wrangling and exposing each other 
before company, one told them that they had both done like wits : 


“For your wits (says he) never give over, till they prove them- 
selves fools.” 


* A young lady, on hearing that a thousand coins had been found 
near the Brighton race-course, innocently exclaimed, “I dare say 


they are my brother’s ; for I know he lost a thousand the last time 
he was at the races.” 


* A country lad,, standing up in the church with others to be 
catechised, the parson asked him, “ What is your name?” “ John,” 
replied the lad. ‘“ Who gave you that name?” “ My godfathers 
and godmothers, &c.” “ Well said, and what did your godfathers 
and godmothers do for you ?”’ “* Why, Sir (says John), they have 
done nothing for me yet, but they promised to bind me ’prentice, 
and do something for nie when I came out of my time.” 


. {A clergyman was reproving a married couple for their dissen- 
sions, which were very unbecoming both in the eye of God and 
man, seeing, as he observed, that they were both one. “ Both one! 
(cried the husband) was your reverence to come by our door some- 
times, you would swear we were tirenty.”’ 


© Admiral Packenham, landing at Portsmouth, a friend asked him 
how he left the crew of his ship. “ Oh (said he), I have left them 
all to a man, the merriest fellows in the world.” “How so?” 
asked his friend. “ Why (replied the Admiral), I flogged seventeen 








of them, and they are happy it is over; and all the rest are happy | 


because they have escaped.” 


* A man being reproved for swearing, replied, he did not know 
there was any harm in it. ‘“* No harm in it (said a person present), 
why, don’t you know the commandment, Swear not at all?” 
“ Why Ido not swear at all (replied he); I only swear 
who offend me.”’. 


‘A young man ina large company descanting very flippantly on 
a subject, his knowledge of which was evidently very superficial, the 
Duchess of Devonshire asked his name. “’Tis Searle?,” replied a 

utleman that stood by. “ That may be (said her Grace), and yet 
fe is not deep red.” 


merchant, enquired wether it was time to layin a stock. The 
Knight of the Bluck-diamonds snook his head, observing, “ Coals 
are coals now, Sir!’ Ta which his customer replied, “Pm very 
glad to hear it, for the last you sent me were al! slates.” ; 

* The motto that was inserted under the arms of William Priace 
of Orange, on his ascension to the English crown, was, “ Non rapui 
sed recepi.”—“ [ did not steal. it, but I received it.’ Dean Swift 
observed, upon being shewa this, that the receiver is as bad as the 
thief. 

‘ A gentleman having called a ticket-porter to carry a messages 
asked his name ; he said it was Russell. “ And pray (said the gen- 
tleman jocularly), is your coat of arms the same as the Duke of 
Bedford’s?”” “ As to our arms, your honour (says the porter), I 
believe they are much alike, but there’s a damned diffcrence 
between our coats.” 

* A gentleman expatiating on the justice and propriety of heredi- 
tary nobility, said, “ Is it not right, in order to hand aown to pos- 


at those | 


terity the virtues of those men who have been eminent for their | 


services to the country, that their posterity should enjoy the 
honours conferred on them as a reward for such services?” ‘* By 
the same rule (said a lady), if a man is hanged for his misdeeds, all 
his posterity should be hanged too,” 


| and the greatest jurist of our tunes, Mr Bentham 


} 
‘A poor Irishman, who was on his death-bed, and who did not | 


seem to be quite reconciled to the long journey he was going to 
take, was kindly consoled by a good-natured friend, with the com- 
mon-place reflection that we must all die once. ‘ Why my dear, 
iow (answered the sick man) that is the very thing that vexes me; 
if I could die half-a-dozen times I should not mind it.’’ 

’ ©A clergyman who wished to know whether the children of his 
parishioners understood their Bibles, asked a lad whom he found 
one day reading the old Testament, “ Who was the wickedest man ?” 
“Moses to be sure” (said the boy.) “ Moses! (exclaimed the parson) 


Moses ? bow can that be ¥” “ Whiy, (said the lad) he éroke all the 
commandments at once.” 


| where her husband was, when he 


‘A sea captain not much acquainted with the customs of a theatre, | 


being presented with a ticket to the opera, was asked, on his return 


to bis lodgings, how the performers acquitted themselves, “ Upon 


my word (replied he) | have no very fine ear for music, but by the 


manaer in which those that [ supposed were judges behaved to 


some of them, I should think very so, so; indeed, one of them | 


called Bonte, or Buato, or some such name, sang so very ill, that 
they made her sing all her songs over again.” 

‘A physician, who lived in London, visited a lady at Chelsea: 
after continuing his visits for some time, the lady expressed an 
apprehension that it might be inconvenient for him to come so far 


| fitable speculation. Its editor should be hi 
* During the high price of coals, a gentleman meeting his coal- | 


es 


on her account, “O madam (replied the doctor), I have another 


patient in this neighbourhood, by that means J hill two birds with 
one stone.” 


‘A looker on at Southampton the other day, being asked bya 
stranger what was the nature of the improvements going on at one 
of the churches in that town, gravely replied that they were about 
to enlurge the church for the purpose of taking ip the parishioners, 


‘ An Irish gentleman was visited by a friend who found him a 
little ruffled ; and being asked the reason of it, said he had lost a pair 
of black silk-stockings out of his room, that cost him eighteen 
shillings; but that he hoped he should get them again, for that he 
had offered them to he cried, and had offered half-a-crown reward, 
The gentleman observed that the reward was far too little for such 
valuable stockings, “ Pooh, I have ordered the crier to say they 
were worsted.” 

‘ A party who had been rather overdone by the potentiality of 
their beverage at a tavern in Leadenhall street, staggered out of the 
house while the watchman was crying past three o’clock. This so 
much offended one of the company that he insisted on the poor 
fellow’s altering his tone, announcing it past eleven o’clock. The 
watchman immediately complied, but being at some loss how to 
finish his sentence, said, “Pray gentlemen, what sort of weather 
would you choose to have ?” 


‘Voltaire said of an apothecary, that his employment was to 


pour drugs of which he knew little, into a body of which he knew 
less. 


‘ An Irishman meeting an acquaintance, thus accosted him: “Ah, 
my dear, who do you think I have just been speaking to? your old 
friend Patrick ; fait, and he is grown so thin, I hardly knew him; 
to be sure, you are thin, and I am thin; but he is thinner than both 
of us put together.” 


*On Mr H. Erskine’s receiving his appointment to succeed Mr 
Dundas as Justiciary of Scotland, he exclaimed that he must go 
and order his silk robe. ‘ Never mind, (said Mr Dundas) for the 
short time you will want it you had better borrow mine.” “ No, 
(replied Erskine) how short a time soever I may need it, heaven 
forbid that I commence my career by adopting the abandoned habits 
of my predecessor.” ” 

A proper jest-book which shouid contain the quintessence of all 
the others, and of whatsoever could be found worthy of it, has 


long been a desideratum, and we have no doubt would make a pro- 


himself a man of wit, 
conversant with the languages, and general literature, having a relish 
of his task, and leisure enough to do it ample justice. It should have 
The good things should be traced to 
their original authors, or the probabilities of coincidence pointed 
out. Ample use would be made of the French Ana, the Greek, 
Latin, and Italian Facetie, national stories passim, and oriental 
jokes, particularly the Chinese, of which some excellent specimens 
w Monthly Magazine. The 
book should be divided into compartments 





notes and parallel passages. 
} 


appeared, some time since, in the Ve 
and the compartments 
vays gives additional 


interest, in shewing manners and their changes. he scholar of 






be in chronological and national order; whic! 


Hierocles, for instance, who is the Irishman of modern times, ought 
to stand alone; and so should the Jrishuwan. A book of this kind 
would be unworthy of no man, Cesar, an! Bacon wrote jest- 
books. We have had another great Chancellor, who was a sayer 
of bon-mots,—Sir Thomas More ;-—and our present one seems 
to entertain as proper a sense of wisdom in this, as in graver 
matters. Cicero was a great jester. Shakspeare and Homer made 
puns. Plutarch’s heroes and philosophers are full of good things: 
n, as may be guessed 
by his writings, is as pleasant over his table, as he is profitable and 
sage on paper. 

A separate work might be made, recording fine sayings originating 
in deeper feelings, and generally, though not always, of a graver 
sort. There is ove in the present volume, at page 85, with which 
we shall conclude, by way of a bonne bouche. Laughable jokes 
are good things, yet it is pleasant to end with something more 
serious; like the shake of the hand with which we bid adieu to our 
friends, at the close of a merry evening. 

‘It was a beautiful turn given by a great lady, who, being asked 
lay concealed for having been 
deeply concerned in a conspiracy, resolutely answered, she had hid 
him. This confession drew her before the King, who told her, that 
notiing but discovering where her lord was concealed could save 
her from the torture. “ And will that do?” sail the lady. “ Yes, 
(says the King), I give you my word for it.”’—“ Then,” says she, 
“]T have hid him in my heart: there you’ll find him: Which sur- 


prising answer charmed her enemies.’ 
| 





IGNorance.—-It is impossible to make people understan lt 
ignorance ; for it requires knowledge to perceive it; and the bhoetr 


he that can perceive it, hath it not.—Bishop Taylor. refore 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


ApvaNTaGEs oF Punninc.—Punsters very much contribute to- 
wards the Sardonic laugh, and the extremes of either wit or folly 
seldom fail of raising this noisy kind of applause. As the ancient 

hysicians held the Sardonic laugh very beneficial to the lungs, I 
should, methinks, advise all my countrymen of consumptive and 





hectical constitutions to associate with the most facetious punsters | 


of thelage.—Steele. 


Fine [xiustration.—A distinction has been made between 
acuteness and subtlety of understanding. This might be illustrated 
by saying, that acuteness consists in taking up the points or solid 
atoms, subtlety in feeling the air of truth.—Hazlitt. [This latter 
is what the great pocts, and the very greatest philosophers do. 
Truth plays round about them, on their very senses, like a divine 
atmosphere. They feel what others take pains to analyze.] 


immortal work on the slave trade: “ I scarcely know any subject, | 
the contemplation of which is more pleasing than that of the cor-| 
rection or removal of any of the acknowledged ills of life:’’ and | 
well may he do so, thinking of the infernal slave ship which he has | 
destroyed, and of the slavery which, chiefly by his noble exertions, | 


will ultimately be abolished.—Montagu’s Notes to Bacon's Works. | 


A Martyr to Wig Principtes.—A gentleman in our late civil | 
wars, when his quarters were beaten up by the enemy, was taken | 
prisoner, and lost his life afterwards, only by staying to put ona 
band, and adjust his periwig: he would escape like a person of 
quality, or not at all, and died the noble martyr of ceremony and 
gentility — The same. 

Ancient Forests NEAR Lonvon.—In the reign of Elizabeth, we 
have mention of the immense line of thick forests extending from 
the village of St Giles westward towards Tyburne and Wickham, 
and reaching almost interminably to the north. This was the great 
black forest of Mary-le-bonne into which she used to send the 
Muscovite ambassador to hunt the wild boar, when she found him 
such a bore that she wanted to get rid of him.—Doebie’s History of 
St Giles in the Fields. 

The streets of London, now brilliant with gas, throughout the 
night, were about a century and a half ago, lighted only for a short 


space during the winter evenings; and even that partial lighting | 
. s . . ‘ | 
was a novelty. It was after the restoration of Charles the Second, 


that an act was passed, by which every householder was directed 
to hang out a lanthern from the time it became dark, till nine every 
evening, from Michzlmas to Lady-day.— The same. 

“Tye Spaniarps” in 1710.—The Mexican with his cap and 
coat and feathers, sacrificing a human victim to bis god, is not more 
savage or so despicable, in my eyes, as the Spaniard with a hat on 
his head and a gonilla round his neck, sacrificing whole nations to 
his ambition, his avarice, and even the wantonness of his cruelty.— 
Lord Bolingbroke —\Neither Mexicans nor Spaniards are despica- 
ble in the eyes of real philosophy; they are only dreadful instances 
of error, Had Bolingbroke been a Mexican or a Spaniard in those 
times, ne would probably have made as many passionate mistakes in 
his career as Cortes or Montezuma: for though he was a writer of 
fine sentences, he was but an unscrupulous politician. | 

Guinea Worm.—This gigantic parasite contrives in a way best 
known to itself, to enter beneath the skin of the human race, espe- 
cially that of the legs, where it will remain for several years, attain- 
ing in the meantime to the enormous length of ten feet, and to the 
thickness of a pigeon’s quill. According to the place and manner 
of its abode, it occasions pains more or less severe ; and in the more 
unfortunate and disasterous instaaces, its continued presence is fol- 
lowed by convulsions and death.—Africa, its Discoveries, &§e— 
[What a diabolical thing would this be, if the animal were conscious 
of doing injury; but the poor creature seeks only its own existence, 
like the patient who suffers from it. Parasite is an curious appella- 
tion for these intruders. The result indeed warrants it, and the 
mode; but the style is anything but flattering.) 


MENpELSOHN THE Jew was a little deformed man born in very 


humble life, yet he found means, without neglecting his duties, to 
cultivate his mind. At a very early age he was taken into the 
house of Messrs Bernard, Jewish merchants at Berlin, where he 
Was successively the warehouse-boy, out-door clerk, house clerk, 
principal cashier, and chief director of their extensive commerce, 
and for many years acted also as preceptor to the children of the 


family. By degrees he rose to great reputation, was employed to | 


draw up the regulations for the Jewish school at Berlin, and wrote 
some works that were much esteemed. A Jew, named Ephraim, 
who had amassed an immense fortune, proposed to him to leave 
the Messrs Bernard, and enter into his service in the same office as 


he filled for them, offering to give him double the salary he then | 


enjoyed. Mende!sohn replied, “ Messrs Bernard supplied my 
wants when I had done them no service, and when it was doubtful 
whether T ever should do them any: their kindness has never failed 


me; they give me quite enough to support my family: I should be | 
contented with less, There are now many children in the family, 


and I may be*of great use to them, therefore I will not leave them 

7 e . « « 
As to_my own children, they must be worthless, ever to be aban- 
doned by this family.”— Thiebaul!’s Anecdotes of Frederic, 


Privacy or Great Men.—Democritus relates, and in ‘such a 
manner as if he gloried in the good fortune and commodity of it, 
that, when he came to Athens; nobody did so much as take notice 
of him; and Epicuras lived there very well, that is, lay hid many 
years in his gardens, so famous since that time, with his friend 
Metrodorus: after whose death, making in one of his letters a kind 
commemoration of the happiness which they two had enjoyed to- 
_ gether, he adds at last, that he thought it no disparegement to those 
| great felicities of their life, that in the midst of the most talked of and 





_ talking country in the world, they had lived so long, not only with- 
| out fame, but almost without being heard of. And yet within a 

very few years afterward, there were no two names of men more 
_ known, or more generally celebrated.— Cowley. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


: . | BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 
Pueasure IN Duiwintsurne Tow.—Clarkson thus begins his 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drory Lane.—Werner—Turning the Tables—Masaniello. 
Covent Garvgen.—The Chancery Suit—The Omnibus—The Pilot. 





Drury Lane. 
Lorp Byron’s tragedy of Werner, as adapted to the stage by Mr 
Macreapy, was produced here last night with success, to an. over- 
flowing audience. It dragged in parts, but excited much attention 
in others, particularlary as it drew to a close, and was given out for 
repetition on Friday, Monday, and Wednesday next, amidst enthu- 
siastic applause. It is not however a tragedy of a high order. Lord 
Byroy’s real genius is to be found in Don Juan. He is fine in passages 
only of his graver writings, chiefly those in which sarcasm is to be 
found, and a reference to his personal experience. His spirit was self- 
revolving and satirical: he could not go out of himself sufficiently 
| to sympathize with varieties of men, and therefore he wanted the 
very stuff of which the drama is made; and for the same reason, 
as well as for a want of faith in moral beauty, he could: not enrich, 
and adorn, and reconcile its darker hues with poetry. Pure 
will and childish passion occupy the place of the noble infirmities, 
the abundant thoughts, and the sustaining, winged fancies of 
the great tragedians. In them, the action is always on the 
rebound. Human nature tends to rise again, while it falls. Hope is 
kept up, even by the beauty of the despair. In the tragic criminals 
of Lord Byron, there is always an offensive selfishness,—something 
that renders poetical beauty foreign to it, and the interest of which 
must be maintained by excess and turbulence. The plot of Werner 
is founded on a nobleman’s stealing a.purse! And this sorry patch 
he attempts to fix upon the mighty pall of time and destiny. It is 
as if he should attempt to make a comet of a scare-crow. The 
audience, by the help of the adaptation and the actors, are interested : 
but it is on no higher grounds than when they are interested by the 
common and cheap excitement of melodramas in ordinary, and their 
Newgate stories. They pay the same attention as to a criminal 
or mysterious case in the newspapers. There is interest, but no- 
body is the better for it; the actors, we suspect, are the worse. 
They are led to confound an easy excitement with their power to 
raise it; and Mr Wattack, an able melodramatic performer, fairly 
divides the applause with Macreapy, a fine tragedian! 

Lord Byron was a wit, a man of genius, an extraordinary individual, 
and the finest satirist since the days of Pope; but when he came to 
touch the ark containing the spirit of a diviner poetry, his-hand 
withered ; for he approached it in presumption; and not in reve- 


rence, eS 


A STAGE WHISPER. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tatter,—As your Tatler, on theatrical subjects, is 
very generally listened to, I shall be obliged’if you will just whisper 
to the public at large, that'a report in two or three of the news- 
papers, ascribing to me the authorship of the farce called the 
Omnihus, acting at Covent Garden Theatre, is unfounded. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Joun Pooue. 








December 14th, 1830. 
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Avarice.—There is no vice has heen so pelted with good sen- 
tences, and especially by the poets, who have pursued it with stories 
and fables, and allegories, and aliusions, and moved, as we say, 
every stone to sling at it: among all which I do not remember a 
more fine and gentleman-like correction, than that which was given 
it by one line of Ovid: 

“ Desunt luxuriz multa, avaritize omnia.” 
“ Much is wanting to luxury, all to avarice.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are truly obliged to our friendly correspondent F. G., and shall be glad 
to make use of the volume he has lent us. We possess part of its con- 
tents, but not all; and singularly enough, had but a few hours before been 


regretting that we had not one particular portion of it to consult, Due 
notice of its return shall be given. 


The suggestion of A Svescrrser shall be adopted. We need not add that 
we thank him for it. He, and our welcome friend W.S. will be glad to 
hear (for their friendliness gives us a right to say so) that we have never 
heard of any intention of dropping the Tatrer. Qn the contrary, we 
take this opportunity of announcing, that the first volume, with the index, 
&c. will be ready on the first day of the new year ; and that as the volume 
will very nearly complete the space of four months, our “ intention” is, 
for conformity, as well as convenience of size, to bind up the succeeding 
Tatters in volumes of four months each ; so that there shall be three in 
the year. We should be glad to know, where our correspondents got 
their report of the mistake alluded to. 


The communication of our fair correspondent Ametra was received. 


Could the writer respecting the article entitled “ Shakspeare a Lawyer” 
favour us with a sight of the publication containing it? , 


The Marseilles Hymn has gone by for the moment, as far as journals 
are concerned. It will never go by, thauk God, in another sense. The 
anecdotes mentioned by Mr Y. we shall be glad to see. 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 





Cosure THeatre.—The Colonel of Hussars — The 
Forest of Bondy—Foul Anchor. 


Sapter’s Wetits Tueatre.—The Youthful Queen— 
Scotch Jamie—Syrenshee Lovel. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





——— ty 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. 
[By Lord Grencatr}. 
Lady Splashton, Miss MORDAUNT, Mrs Counter, Mrs ORGER 
Emily, Miss RUSSELL, _ Lady Mary Fretful, Miss FAUCIT, ” 
Jenny, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Flimsy, Mrs WEBSTER, 
Lord Splashton, Mr J. VINING, Sir Harry Lureall, Mr BALLS 
Counter, Mr FARREN, Sir Simon Foster, Mr W. BENNETT, “ 
George Foster, Mr COOPER, Major O’Simper, Mr H. WALLACK, 
Previous to the Comedy (2nd time) P. Lindpainter’s Overture to “‘ Der 
Bergkonig.”” 
And in the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,” 
And Mozart's Overture to ** Die Zauberflite.” 


After which, 
PERFECTION. 
By Mr Bayty]. 
Mrs WAYLETT, in which she will sing ‘*My ow® 
Blue Bell,” (A. Lee) and ‘ Kate Kearney,” 
Susan, Mrs ORGER. 
Charles Paragon, Mr VINING, Sam, Mr WEBSTER, 
Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. BENNETT. 


Kate O’Brien, 


To conclude with, (6th time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE JENKINSES. 
(By Mr Piancue.) 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 
Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Anugustns Gingham, Mr J. VINING, 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON. 





To-morrow, Werner; A King’s Fireside ; and Turning the Tables. 
On Saturday, Hofer; an Interlude; and other Entertainments. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 
~ [By Vansrvou]. 
Lady Townley, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Lady Grace, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lady Wronghead, Mrs GIBBS, 
Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON, Trusty, Mrs DALY, 
Mrs Motherly, Mrs TAYLEURE, Myrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Lord Townley, MrC. KEMBLE, 





This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
The Music by Mr G- H. Rodwell. 


Sabina, Mrs YATES. 
Nibbie, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Boita, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 
Astol pp, § Brothers, ruined by Mr YATES, 
Leandro, Nibbio and Botta § Mr HEMMINGS, 


Mammon, Mr QO. SMITH, 





Grillo, (Nibbio’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 
Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH. 

Gyone, (Joaler) Mr SANDERS 

Tucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs, Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 

Mordaunt, Willson, &c. 
Misses Barnett, Beanmont, Narcy, &c. &c. 


After which, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 





LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! | 


Emily Valmont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M- GLOVER. 
Snatch, (the Singing Bailiff) with a favorite Song, Mr MATHEWS, | 
Sir Simon Ardeut, Mr DOWNE, 
Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNF, 
Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lightfoot, Mr BICKSTONE, | 
Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER, 
| 
To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 
THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. | 
[By ‘Mr Bucxstone}. 
This Piece will remain the Property of the Adelphi Theatre till taken by | 
some other House. | 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
’ The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 
Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (ruu away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 


Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 
*Squire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, 

John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, Count Basset, Mr BAKER, 
Poundage, Mr ATKINS, Williams, Mr TURNOUR, 
James, Mr MEARS, Constable, Mr CRUMPTON, 
Previous to the Play, Onslow’s Overture to ‘* A’Alcade de la Véga.” 
After the Play, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘ Scipio.” 

Previous to Presumption, Spohi’s Overture to ‘* Der Berggeist.” 


With (10th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 


OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledver, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEORE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLELON, 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb:, Mr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with (by permission of S. J. Arnold, Esq.) the Romance of 
PRESUMPTION; 
OR, THE FATE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
The Music, by Mr Watson. 
Elizabeth, (Sister to Frankenstein) Miss CAWSE, 

Agatha de Lacey, Miss FORDE, Madame Ninon, Mrs J. HUGHES, 
Satle, (an Arabian Girl), Mrs KEELEY, 
Frankenstein, Mr DIDDEAR, Fritz, Mr KEELEY, 

De Lacey (a banished Gentleman) Mr EVANS, 

Felix (his Son) Mr DURUSET, Clerval, Mr BAKER, 

William, Miss HUNT, Hammerpan, Mr FULLER, 
Tanskio, Mr MILLER, ( ) Mr T. P. COOKE. 
(Being the last night but five of his Engagement.) 











To-morrow, Cinderella ; Hide and Seek ; and The Omnibus. 
On Saturday, The Chancery Suit; The Omnibus; and Presumption. 
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